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WITH BALZAC 


LOUIS WEADCOCK 


With the first volume under his arm he hurried "He means," aald Balnea, "how are you going to 

bark to the barn. ' side-step thla lecture thing?” 

"Mike,” he said, "there's something In that Intro- Mr. Hopkins threw back his head and laughed, 

ductlon there I want lor reference. Copy It out In "XT” he asked. "I try a dodge like that? Not J. 

ink. Copy all the Introduction, and I’ll come out and Am I one of these fellows that Is tied so fast to the 
get It after dinner.” hardware business that he doesn’t know Balsac from 

Mike went oft to his room and started to work. He Hall Caine? Am I a slave to my buslnessT No. I 
propped the copy of Balzac against a carriage lamp read. I study. I Improve my mind. I’m going to 
and wrote with his tongue between his teeth. deliver a lecture that’s a corker. Been working at It 

Mr. Hopkins walked through his house, humming for more than a week. Been neglecting my business, 
an air he had heard In a musical comedy In New i n fact Here’s looking at yon.** 

Yorlt - “Plllsbury looked at Haines and Haines looked at 

His Cheerfulness coming upon the leaden heels of Plllsbury for some time before they drank. Then 
two days that had been as black as Friday and Satur- they sighed. 

day puzzled Mrs. Hopkins and pleased her as well. “It’s going to be worse than a trail fight," said 

You write a good clear hand. You know that, I "George," she said, T know you’ll do well to-mor- Plllsbury genially. 

row evening. I would have offered to help you If I had "I hope the polloe don’t Interfere,” said Haines, 
not thought that you would do the work better alone. "A ten-round bout between Hopkins and Balsac. Why, 

Too many cooks, you know ” J Hop can’t even pronounce that name the same way 

Mr. Hopkins meditated upon the fact that so far three times In succession.” 
as he knew there existed no proverb which said that The two big front rooms war* filled. The women 
there was such a thing as a superfluity of chauffeurs, outnumbered the men. Tet none of the mm seamed 
"I won’t aBk you another word about the lecture,” to regret that he waa there. Hopkins did not lecture 
Mrs. Hopkins said; "I know you will have the rough 
edges to smooth out. Mike said you worked all after- 
noon in the library.” 

"What business is It of Mike’s?” Mr. Hopkins said 
tartly. "Mike Is getting too officious lately.” 

-I’ll speak to him about it If you say so. George,” 
sold Mrs. Hopkins— "or suppose you do It yourself?” 

"I will,” said Mr. Hopkins, starting up. 
lie found Mike still at work with Balzac propped 
up In front of him. 

"How goes It, Mike, my boy?” asked Mr. Hopkins. 

"I hope you’re making the paragraphs right.” 

"Right as a trivet, sir," answered Mike proudly. 

"Do you want to read It, sir?” 

"I wouldn't read It for anything in the world,” Mr. 

Hopkins answered from the heart "It’ll be bad 
Enough to heave to read It once.” 

He blotted the last sheet carefully and put the pa- 
per In his pocket. Also he took Balzac to the shelf. 

Then he telephoned to a man down-town and the man 
came up and they talked business till bedtime. 

The Monday mall and getting the week’s work un- 
der way kept Mr. Hopkins so busy the next day that 
by the time he got home to dinner he was pretty tired. 

"This Is positively my last appearance on any 
stage,” he said to his wife at dinner. 
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played so miserable a game he gave It up In despair. France?” 

He tried a “bracer” for his nerves, but the "bracer” Mike went on polishing the brass-work, 
disagreed with him. Sunday there was rain. One "I suppose,” said Mr. Hopkins, "you understood 
of the auto tires was loose and the roads were too what I said?” 

muddy for driving. All of his friends seemed to be "I don’t think it were very good,” Mike answered, 
out of town. There was, nothing In the morning pa- “Judging by what I’ve heard of them.” 

pers. In desperation he took refuge In his library. "Heard of them?” echoed Mr. Hopkins. "Haven’t 

"And what a subject!” he groaned to himself every you — a man who likes reading as well as you — haven't 

little while. "What a subject! ‘The Influence of Bal- you read them?” 

zac upon the latter-day novelists of France.’ ” , Tm r „ ad l ng ‘David Copperfleld.’ sir,” answered 

Mr. Hopkins. In regard to French literature, had Mnte . .. there ‘ s a teller In there named ” 

preserved a blameless plume. Concerning Balzac, his “ How about the t i re ?-‘ agked M r. Hopkins, aban- 
predecessors, contemporaries or successors he had not d0 ning his literary labors. 

a solitary Idea. After he had discussed the car for a while he said 


A T the time that George Hopkins discarded 
his runabout in favor of a touring-car and 
had a new roof put on his house, he also 
laid In a ready-made library. Previous to 
the Installation of this collection of splendid 
bindings and uncut edges he had been permitted by 
urbane book agents who wore silk hats and gloves 
on the street to Invest money In limited editions. His 
wife liked to open these subscription books and look 
at the numbers. 


Hopkins had a vague Idea that the lower your num- 
ber was the more secure was your standing as a 
booklover, hut he was not sure. 

And In spite of the nine hundred dollars’ worth of 
the best literature .of all agea which he had placed In 
his library It took a great deal of argument to make 
him sure that when the Literary and Culture Club 
elected him to membership the members of that organ- 
ization were not having fun with him. 

"I know all about day-boo*ks and ledgers.” he said, 
"and a little about handbooks, but I'll make an affi- 
davit that I don’t know enough about the old mas- 
ters, living or dead, to qualify me aa a literary per- 


on Balzac every evening. 

The president of the dub, a large lady with eye- 
glasses and an English accent, opened the meeting. 

Mr. Hopklna, freshly ahavOn and slightly flushed, 
eat at her side. From the other side of the room 
Mrs. Hopklna beamed upon him. 

He winked at her. Then he rememb e red that he 
had never seen any ether lecturer wink at his wife 
or anybody's else wife la public. So he bluehed a 
little more. 

He saw that every eye tn the room was fixed upon 
him and he began to wonder tf his coat waa not get- 
ting too tight across the shoulders, 

Hs noticed, too, that one of the electric lights shone 
more brightly than tha others. Ha wondered why. 
He compared that electrlo light with those In the 
store. He remembered the* somebody had aald that 
all 16 -candle-power lights are not of the same 
strength, and aa his mind went wandering down a 
vista Illuminated with various sorts of lights he got 
cold all over and his face began to feel as If It were 
made of wood. The president had called his name 
and made a brief speech of Introduction. 

He stood up snd bowed stiffly. Plllsbury and 
Haines were looking at him with compassion written 
all ever their tat faces. Mr. Hopklna glared hack 
at them. 

”... who will now address us upon The In- 
fluence of Balsac upon the Latter-day French Novel- 
ists,’ ” pounded Into his ears, and he grabbed the 
reading-table with one hand and cleared his throat. 

"Ladles and gentlemen,” be said. "I’ve written out 
what I’m going to say, and It Isn’t very long end I 
hope you'll enjoy hearing It as well as I did writing 
It.” 

And then he read them Mike’s copy of the Intro- 
duction to Balzac. 

Even Plllsbury and Haines got Interested in It as 
Mr. Hopkins went along. 

As for the real members, they fairly drank la every 
word. 

Mr. Hopkins, warming to his work, regretted that 
there were only three pages more Instead of thirty. 

He liked the sensation of being the centre of all the 
attention. He even ventured to Introduce a pathetic 
tone In his voice once or twice. 

Once he stamped his foot and then elevated his 
hand above his head. He had to keep It there a little 
longer than he had intended, but he did not bring It 
down until he could find some appropriate sentiment 
with which to accompany Its descent and produce an 
effect. 

t He read slowly, that every word might sink In. 

And striking the last page and happening to no- 
tice that both Plllsbury and Haines were looking at 
him In open-mouthed admiration, be slackened his 
pace even more and became even more lmpresatve. 

"And,” he read, "Balzac represented In his various 
works both poles of narrative writing. He waa at 
once a romanticist and a realist. A fine steel engrav- 
ing of Balzac will tra found upon page five hundred 
and twenty-six.” 

Mr. Hopkins saw the noose In which he had hanged 
himself as quickly as anybody else. But no quicker. 

Plllsbury and Halnea broke Into unhallowed glee. 

Plllsbury dared to ask In a high tone; I 

"Will the gentleman please repeat his last observa- 
tion? Those In the back of the room did not hear It.” 

And out In the hall Mike, who had crept In on tip- 
toe to witness the triumph of Mr. Hopkins, suddenly 
remembered that a friend was waiting for him and h< 
went away rapidly. 


MIKE, WHAT WAS BALZAC'S INFLUENCE UPON THE LATTER-DAY NOVELISTS 


But the man who had selected his books had not put “Thank you, sir,” said Mike. 

in any of the modern Frenchmen. It was patent that “You make your letters good and big. 

from reading some of Balzac’s shorter stories he “Thank you, sir.” 

could hardly be expected to know precisely the effect "Anybody can tell which is ’A’ and whloh is ‘E’ 
that Balzac as a whole had upon the latter-day nov- right off the bat.” 

elists of France whose very names even were unknown “I try to make ’em plain, sir." i 

to Mr. Hopkins. "How long will It take you to finish that brass-work 

Hevattacked Balzac again, but be stopped when In |f I tell you to quit now?” 
one of the volumes he came upon a note written by “I’m Just through," said Mike, “and anything I can 
his chauffeur. •» do te help you I’ll be glad to do. I heard the cook 


She smiled at him acrosa the table. 

"Ah, no, George,” she said. "When you see how 


THE REAL MEMBERS FAIRLY DRANK IN EVERY WORD. 


Next Week, Talbot Smith 


Servant Problem mint e. *<* 
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